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Continued from page 240. 
as much at home as when at home, and yet brought into 
free and friendly intercourse with the classes that are se- 
parated from them in ordinary life by an impassable bar- 
rier of convention ; a pleasanter sight than these working 
people presented cannot well be imagined. 

An excellent and well supplied tea was served at half- 
past-five; and the comfort of the whole company was 
secured by the unassuming zeal of six attendants, each 
with two waiters under him, all volunteers, who made it 
their business to see that none were overlooked, and that 
order was everywhere observed. This concluded, the 
business of the evening commenced. 

The character of the entertainment may be judged 
from the specimen of the bill of musical fare for the oc- 
casion. An overture of Mozart's, one of Bishop's, and 
another of Shield's j — for, in addition to the singing class, 
there are a dozen instrumental performers, and a piano, at 
which, with no mean skill, presides a lady whose whole 
family have loijg given their valuable aid in the class; — 
Novello's Salve Regina, with English words ; Mendels- 
sohn's duet and chorus, To thee, Lord ; the solo parts in 
this and in every case not being performed by the chorus 
singers of the class; Haydn's chorus from the "Seasons," 
O be gracious, with the preceding recitative and trio ; The 
heavens are telling, from the "Creation;" Handel's, Let me 
wander not unseen ; and. Or let the merry bells ring round, 
with its chorus ; a glee and chorus accompanied, by 
Bishop ; Purcell's anthem, Si7ig unto the Lord ; and a six 
voice madrigal by Wilbye ; the last two being, of course, 
unaccompanied. The style of the performance we cannot 
well characterize; for there is nothing but what would 
appear mere hyperbole that would be adequate. 

At intervals, between the pieces, fruit, cake, and wine, 
were handed round with the same order that was observed 
during the tea ; and the company then assumed the aj)- 
pearance of a fashionable soiree, being broken up into little 
parties, seated in social chat, or walking, about tlie well- 
lighted room, by way of varying the enjoyment of the 
hour. 

The last piece had been sung, and the meeting had 
dispersed about half-past ten ; and neither on this occasion 
nor on the numerous preceding ones, had the semblance 
of a violation of decorum cast a shadow upon the pleasure 
of the evening. Nor has one occurred after the close, 
when the same persons resumed their common social 
relations as masters and servants, and employers and 
employed. For the experiment has been repeated fre- 
quently enough to enable us to speak with confidence of 
alt the details, and of all the results too, of a meeting 
such as this. 

How it is that such an evening's entertainment should 
be worthy of being regarded as a means of educating, or 
rather of cultivating, the working classes, a very few words 
will show. All who know anything of the dwellings of 
the poor must know that there the civilities of life can 
never be so habitually practised, as to become part of their 
nature; — the very decencies cannot always be observed. 
And if the natural politeness of the poorer classes of 
central and southern Europe be appealed to against this 
remark, it is easy to show that very politeness confirms 
what wo have said ? for the open-air life of those people 
provides them with the very influence which our less 
genial climate and stay-at-home habits deprive our own 
poor of. And if even casual intercourse with persons of 
education and refinement makes itself evident in the 
manners of whole nations, some portion at least of such an 
advantage must follow from the putting of our work-peo- 
ple into circumstances in which they can occasionally feel 
themselves on the same level with the clergy, the gentry, 
and others of the grades above them, who form part of the 
company ; especially when there are the holiday accom- 
paniments of dress, &c. and the all-humanizing influence 
of music. Everything tends to produce what we are used 



to call a " better understanding" of their relative position 
in society; that is, the feeling which can be expressed 
solely by the more intelligent, cheerful, unselfish, filling 
of their own places and discharge of their own duties. 
Besides which, in such a case, there is doubtless the 
instinctive assurance, that any impropriety In conduct at 
the time, or afterwards, would disqualify them from taking 
part again in such rational and unmingled enjoyment. 

And now for the means by which this has been brought 
about and maintained. 

Several years ago, the gentleman to whom we have 
referred — a keen lover of music, and acquainted with its 
science also — wishing to diffuse some of the knowledge 
that was so pleasurable to himself, or at least to preserve 
them trom less innocent amusement, collected a few poor 
children into a class, and began to teach them part- 
singing. They learnt so rapidly and so well that the class 
increased continually, till, from the amusement of a 
leisure hour it has become an instrument of good, re- 
quiring no slight attention and skill to wield it well. 

The sole cost is one penny per week for each member ; 
and this trifling sum not only pays the hire of the fine 
room they meet in for one evening in every week, with 
gas and fire when needed, but also for an abundant tea 
once in each quarter. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. I. B. The soprano voice is higher in compass than the alto 
voice. The words alto and contralto are indifferently used 
to describe the same pitch of voice ; hut Wee many of the 
terms used in music, much improvement would resttU from 
a vwre careful application of epithets — for example, we 
have heard it recommended to use the word alto to describe 
the male voice, and contralto t/ie female voice of a similar 
pitch. 

A. G. wUl find a private commmtication at our publisher's in 
ansioer to his questions, which have no public interest. 

E. C. L. The two passages he encloses are performed exactly 
alike, the second being the modem inethod of writing a 
dotted note when the value extends beyond the bar. 



To the Editor of the "Musical Times." 
Sib, — As I know you are always glad to hear of and 
record the progress of the many societies for the practice 
of vocal music, which have been and are daily springing 
up in all parts of the country, I am induced to trouble you 
with the following report In April, 1848, after a pre- 
liminary lecture by Mr. Hullah, at the Lecture Room, Hill 
street, Peokham, the first of a series of classes was formed 
under the auspices of Mr. W. Monk, one of Mr. H's. prin- 
cipal assistants. From this source sprung tlie Peckham 
Upper Singing School, whose first public performance took 
place at the St. George's Schools, Camberwell, on Tuesday, 
the 13th ult Haydn's oratorio. The Creation, was selected 
for the occasion, the solo parts being most effectively sus- 
tained by Miss Stewart, Miss Gill, Messrs. W. H. Seguin 
and Benson. The chorus amounting, with the addition of 
some members of Mr. HuUah's First Upper School, to 
nearly 100 performers, "achieved their glorious work" 
with spirit and precision, and to the general satisfaction of 
a large and respectable audience. 

The proceed^ of the concert were stated to be in aid of 
the Hullah Testimonial Fund. 

1 am. Sir, your obedient servant, 
Nov. 19, 1849. ALPHA. 



To the Editor of the "Musical Times." 
Sir, — Will you oblige me by stating in the next Number 
of your Work, whether a composition, with the signature 
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of C major, but terminating in the relative minor, is to be 
considered in the key of C major or A minor ; in fact, 
whether the signature of a piece always determines what 
key it is in, or whether the last bass note is the standard 
to go by. 

Trusting that the courtesy you generally show your 
correspondents will not be denied me in this instance, 

I remain, Sir, yours most truly, 
Nov. 7, 1849. A SUBSCEIBEE. 

[A piece of music may modulate into many keys beside 
the one indicated by the signature. The absence of flat 
or sharp at the signature will not alone determine whether 
it be in C major, or its relative minor A, such signature 
being common to both ; but if none of the unmistakable 
peculiarities of the minor ascending scale occur in the 
piece before the final chord of A minor, the probabilities 
are that the piece is in C major, and modulates to its 
relative minor for some peculiar effect possibly connected 
with the next movement. Our correspondent may be 
confused by some piece written on the old scales, — we 
would also refer him to the description of the composite 
minor scale, ante pages 113, 115, vol. 3.] 

Brief ©hrottttlc of the last illonth* 

Me. John Isherwood. — This well-known and 
respected professor died at Manchester, and his remains 
were interred on the 2nd November in the church- 
yai'd of All Saints. More than fifty vocalists were 
present to take part in a musical mark of esteem to a 
worthy and respected associate. 

Philharmonic Society. — Mr. Hill, our excellent 
tenor player, and Mr. E. Holmes, the author of the 
"Life of Mozart" — deservedly esteemed, too, for 
his conscientious criticisms — have just been elected 
Associates of the Philharmonic. — Athenteum, 

St. Martin's Hall, Long Acre. — We have the 
pleasure to record, that during the last month Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, have sent contributions of 
ten pounds each towards the fund for completing this 
building. The classes are already in active operation 
in some of the rooms. 

Miss Kelly. — Miss Kelly has addressed a letter to 
the daily journals complaining that she has been ejected 
from her theatre and dramatic school in Dean-street, 
Soho, on which she has, she says, expended a capital 
of sixteen thousand pounds, and fifteen years of her 
time and mind. 

The Brussells Herald says that the mansion which 
Count Loewertz has had constructed at Vienna on the 
spot occupied by the house which Mozart inhabited, 
and in which that celebrated composer breathed his 
last, is now entirely finished, and will be called the 
Hotel Mozart. In the centre of the principal court of 
this building — which is already adorned with the busts 
of the most celebrated musicians in Germany — will be 
erected a colossal marble statue of the immortal author 
of 'Don Giovanni;' to be executed after a portrait of 
Mozart by Eichbein, at present in the possession of 
M. Andr6, at Frankfort— the owner of the MSS. left 
by Mozart. This portrait was recently discovered at 
Mayence, and is said to be, according to persons well 
informed, a striking likeness. 

Music Hall, Store Street. — A choral concert was 
given on the 26th Nov., in aid of the funds of the 
Brook Street Ragged and Industi-ial Schools. The 
choir consisted principally of volunteers from HuUah's 
First Upper School — Conductor, Mr. W. H. Monk. 



Poplar Harmonic Society. — We are glad to hear 
of the progress made by this society, as exhibited at 
their public concert on the 12th Nov., and that it 
affords a source of innocent amusement to the neigh- 
bourhood. We are also glad to hear from our cores- 
pondent that the music in our Times has been of 
assistance to the society. 

Scarborough Choral and Philharmonic Society. 
— The sixth concert of this society was given on Friday 
evening, the 16th November, in the Town Hall, before 
a crowded and highly fashionable audience. The 
programme was exceedingly attractive, and consisted 
of choicest selections from approved authors. The 
performers were under the able superintendence of 
Mr. Alexander J. Pecket, whose labours have been 
unceasing, since his appointment as leader, to bring 
this society to a state of excellence. The pieces were 
gone through in a manner highly creditable to the 
members. The concert far exceeded the anticipations 
of the numerous subscribers ; and was very acceptable 
at this dull period of the year. 

Worcester Harmonic Concert. — From the Wor- 
cester Chronicle we see that music offers so much 
attraction to the public in their city, as to make it 
advisable that the society should hold their future 
concerts in the new Music Hall. The late concert, 
when the Messiah was performed, under the direction 
of Mr. W. Done, and given in the City and County 
Library, was most inconveniently crowded. Musical 
taste appears to advance in Worcester. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, 
Conductor, Signer Costa, commenced their season with 
Handel's Solomon, and give their usual Christmas fare, 
Handel's Messiah. This gives them their rehearsal 
evenings for the study of works less known, which they 
have promised to produce during the season. Men- 
delssohn's St. Paul, we hear, will be one of the earliest 
produced — without doubt the author's greatest com- 
position. 

Music BY Telegraph. — We had the pleasure, the 
other evening, of listening with astonishment to the 
transmission of music by telegraph over the wires from 
Boston to New York. We happened to be in the office, 
No. 5, Hanover-street, in this city, when there was a 
pause in business operations. Mr. W. Porter, a young 
out skilful operator in the Boston office, asked us what 
tune we would have. We replied, "Yankee Doodle;" 
and to our surprise, he immediately complied with our 
request. The instrument commenced drumming the 
notes of the tune as perfectly and distinctly as a skilful 
drummer could have made them at the head of a 
regiment, and many will be astonished to hear that 
"Yankee Doodle" can travel by lightning. We then 
asked for " Hail, Columbia," when the notes of that 
national air were distinctly beat off. We then asked 
for "Auld Lang Syne," the notes or sounds of which 
were also transmitted. A friend called for " Old Dan 
Tucker," when Mr. Porter also sent that tune, and, if 
anything, in a more perfect manner than the others. 
So perfectly and distinctly were the sounds of these 
tunes transmitted, that good instrumental performers 
could have had no difficulty in keeping time with the 
instruments at this end of the wires. This is one of 
many telegraphic novelties. — New York Herald. [This 
may answer for indicating well-known airs ; but there 
seems no provision for iudicating sounds, and therefore 
would fail as a means of commimicating new airs.] 



